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orders in council, and formal documents in general.
The government of this country is not that of a
semi-divine despot. The Sovereign who is the
hereditary and ceremonial head of a parliamentary
democracy has many privileges and attributes of
the highest importance; but the tremendous powers,
technically ascribed to him, he does not possess.
They belong to a convenient myth, which is called
the Crown, but might almost as well be called the
Nation, or the Will of the People, or any other
suitable abstraction.

"To most Englishmen/* says Professor Dicey,
" the extent of the authority actually exercised by
the Crown is a matter of conjecture." The transfer
of powers from the Sovereign, in his personal
capacity, to the Crown, in the abstract, has been
going on through the centuries of English history.*
"What it comes to, in effect, is that most of the
prerogatives, theoretically belonging to the Crown,
are now in reality exercised by the Committee of
Parliament which is supposed to represent the
nation. There is a famous passage of Blackstone
in which the nature of the prerogative is defined in
the most impressive terms:

" We are next to consider those branches of the
royal prerogative which invest our sovereign

* " The leaders of the English people in their contests with the
Boyal power never attempted, except in periods of revolutionary
violence, to destroy or dissipate the authority of the Grown as
head of the State, Their policy was to leave the power of the
King untouched, but to bind down the action of the Crown to
recognised modes of procedure, which, if observed, would
secure first the supremacy of the law, and ultimately th^
sovereignty of the nation." Dioey, Th* Law of th*
tution, chap. yiii. p. 899.